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GENERAL REVIEWS AND SUMMARIES 
GENERAL PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


BY E. E. SOUTHARD 


Massachusetts State Psychiatric Institute, Boston, Mass. 


The reviews and summaries of this number of the BuLLETIN 
have always in the past three years dealt with general or theoretical 
psychopathology, familiar to us in the portions of psychiatric 
books termed “general,” for example, in that portion of Kraepelin’s 
well-known textbook termed “Phenomena of Insanity.” 

The present number has been delayed through various con- 
tingencies, incidental to the war. I have determined to make 
this fourth year of reviews and summaries a consideration of 
Shell-shock, leaving for another year such accumulations of gen- 
eral psychopathological literature as may be available. I wish to 
consider Shell-shock not so much from the medical as from the 
psychological side. In the preparation of a case-history book 
entitled Shell-Shock and other Neuropsychiatric Problems Presented 
in 589 Cases from the War Literature, 1914-18 I spent about 2,500 
hours, and my colleague, Mr. Norman Fenton, as many more in 
the preparation of the bibliography. The resulting dictations and 
bibliography constitute the major portion of this book of approxi- 
mately a thousand pages, which I am not here endeavoring to 
abstract so much as to consider from the special psychological 
point of view. Dr. Charles K. Mills in a long introduction to this 
Shell-shock book has analyzed it from the general medical stand- 
point. 

My own purpose in compiling the book was not a psychological 
one primarily. The object was to produce a case collection after 
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188 E. E. SOUTHARD 


the manner of the law case books, which should serve the neuro- 
psychiatrists in their preparation for war work. In fact, the task 
was undertaken incidentally in my work as director of the Army 
Neuropsychiatric Training School (Boston unit), 1917-18. 

It has always been the task of these reviews of general psycho- 
pathology to take out from the mass of the medical literature 
that which promised to be of most interest to the psychologist. 
Of course the physician working in this field has a weather eye 
to the interests of the premedical students, with whom the psycholo- 
gists in their college work come in contact. I believe that the 
psychologists and the psychiatrists ought to come very close to- 
gether in this matter, since, if the students in their premedical 
work do not get the right slant and encouragement, the task of 
recruiting psychiatrists for the new work of mental hygiene will 
be difficult or impossible. About three per cent. of the physicians 
in the Surgeon-General’s Office are said to have been neuropsychia- 
trists or at least posed as neuropsychiatrists. Psychologists 
coming in contact with young men having this sort of interest ought 
to encourage them definitely to go into medicine and particularly 
to attend those medical schools where proper attention is paid to 
psychiatry. A definite propaganda to this end ought to be launched, 
possibly by the newly established Education Committee of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene (this Education Com- 
mittee has amongst its members psychologists as well as physicians). 
But, if the psychiatrists wish to recruit their own ranks, they must 
strive to put their new ideas in such form as rapidly to get into the 
minds of the psychologists. It is on this account that I have chosen 
to write a sort of review of my own compilation. Essentially, how- 
ever, it is not a review of anything I myself have written so much 
as a culling out of the articles in the medical literature which 
seemed to me, on rereading my own compilation, to be of especial 
interest to psychologists. ‘There are, in the bibliography of this 
work, articles as follows: French, 895; British, 396; Italian, 77; 
Russian, 100; American, 253; Spanish, 5; Dutch, 5; Scandinavian, 5; 
and Austrian and German, 476. The bibliography is much more 
extensive than the articles from which the abstracted cases are 
drawn. The bibliography has been brought up to and partially 
includes 1919. The matters of psychological interest in these two 
thousand references can be got out by author in the bibliography 
itself and by subject in the index of the work under the heading 
Bib. 
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GENERAL PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 189 


The whole work is divided into five sections, of which the 


fifth is an Epicris 


that contains practically every thing that 


the compiler | ep has to say (and that very little) concerning 


the general nature of Shell-shock, general observations upon its 
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treatment, and various problems of diagnosis, which latter need not 


concern the psych 
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ologist as such. In the body of the work, Section 
sychoses incidental in war, that is, with psychoses 
ated with Shell-shock or very doubtfully related 
give a few instances of these circumambient dif- 
in the literature cases in which general paresis 


ilitic disorders of the nervous system have been 
shell shock or, better, 


following shell explosion. 
il I 


ilepsy has been thus brought out. Again, we 


-ases of the body at large, even such diseases as 


la, presenting phenomena that may at first blush 
the true Shell-shock. It is rather surprising that 

fills our asylums, namely, dementia precox, 
It is doubt- 
enomena of dementia precox have been brought 


ll represented in the war literature 


or by any special war influences (all this aside 


at numerous cases of dementia precox come up 


the field, in camp, and in the draft or enlist- 
or + : é, : 
particularly striking that so few cases of de- 


nic-depressive group are brought out by war 
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ection of the book (B) deals with the nature and 


ock and begins with matters of medical interest, 


ied cases and with cases showing signs of or- 
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e nervous system. The psychologist here may 


r all, physicians feel concerning the organic 
hock. The answer must be that, statistically 
jority of cases of so-called Shell-shock are no 
whatever that word may mean) in exactly the 
ysterias and other psychoneuroses made familiar 

f Charcot, Weir Mitchell, Janet, Freud, and 
lthough minute brain hemorrhages are no doubt 


f Shell-shock, the majority of the phenomena 
ble nature to which we give the term functional. 


it it briefly, is a traumatic neurosis, not a trau- 
hosis. Perhaps the warning does not need to be 


made that this truth is a statistical truth and that cases are met 
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190 E. E. SOUTHARD 
in which there is a combination of the functional with the organic 
element. Papers by Babinski and by Binswanger deal with many 
of these combinations of hysterical and more narrowly somatic 
disorders. 

The combination of French and German authorship noted in 
the previous sentence may give point to the remark that the general 
results on both sides of the battle line were practically identical. 
For example, Nonne, the well-known neurosyphilographer of 
Hamburg, found himself in the war treating functional cases by 
functional methods, preferably in the case of this eminent neurolo- 
gist by means of hypnotism, to which procedure he appears to have 
been converted during the war. But, aside from details of treat- 
ment, it is remarkable that Nonne should have proclaimed during 
the war that the results of war studies lent more support to the 
original contentions of Charcot concerning hysteria than to any 
other authority. It may be remembered how the original con- 
tentions of Charcot were by some regarded as those of a charlatan, 
simply because he was dealing with new material with which the 
ordinary practitioners had little contact. The result of the war 
work will be that a knowledge of hysteria and other psychoneuroses 
will become very much more widespread. There will be three or 
four men in the future familiar with the psychoneuroses to one man 
in the past. All of which augurs a far more brilliant immediate 
future for mental hygiene than one could have hoped. 

If the psychologist asks whether we really know anything 
more about the fundaments of hysteria and the other psycho- 
neuroses than we did before, perhaps the answer should be no. 
Many authors have made the obvious point that at least the sexual 
portion of the Freudian doctrine is not upheld by the war experi- 
ences. Those who held to fear rather than sex as the more fre- 
quent cause of functional neuroses may regard themselves as sup- 
ported by the war evidence. But, as is well known, the majority 
of the so-called Freudians are no longer pansexualistic. They are 
much wiser in clinging to the virtues of symbolism and to the values 
of dream analysis than to the doubtful universalities of the doctrine 
of pansexualism. There are a few cases in the compilation which 
are of interest from the psychoanalytic point of view, notably some 
cases from amongst those described by Eder in his book War 
Shock. ‘Take, for example, case 359 of the compilation called (by 
the compiler) 4 Horse in the Unconscious. Or take case 529 4 
Victoria Cross winner: Bayonet clutch contracture revealed by hypnosis. 
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MacCurdy has also a number of cases well analyzed from the general 
standpoint of the Freudians, and reference should be made to his 
book which should be in every psychological library. Another 
author with psychoanalytic leanings is Rows. See especially cases 


342 and 343 de iling with certain dreams. On the whole, however, 


as above mentioned, at least the pansexualistic part of the Freudian 

loctrine must be regarded as not well supported. A moderate 

tatement in this direction is that of Elliot Smith and T. H. Pear 
their book Shell-shock. 


‘ 


Many Freudian authors insist, however, that Freudian “ mechan- 


ms’? are at work nevertheless and despite the lack of war evidence 
r the sex factor. Perhaps the compiler is stupid or prejudiced, 
but he has never been able to get clearly into his mind exactly 
what the term “mechanism” means as used by the Freudians. He 


has repeatedly replaced the term “mechanism” with the term 


“»rocess”’ in writings of the Freudians, finding the resultant state- 
ments at times perfectly true, but far more obvious and everyday- 
eming than when the aristocratic word “‘mechanism” is used. 


Section XI, the group of 


psychopathoses in the first division (4) of 
work, may be referred to for cases to illustrate these “mechan- 


ms.” There is one most remarkable German case (Steiner) of a 

who preferred going over a badly shelled area to a perfectly 

tunnel which had been provided for him, simply because he 

id developed a severe claustrophobia as the result of Shell-shock 
Case 182). 

Whereas the second section of the book deals with the general 
nature of Shell-shock, the third section deals with more special 
problems of diagnosis which do not especially concern the psycholo- 
gist, save in the work of Babinski on the relation of certain reflexes 

chloroform anesthesia, a matter which will be considered below 
more extensively. ‘The fourth section of the book (D) deals with 


treatment, and this section is in some respects the most interesting to 


the lay reader and the professional reader interested in reconstruc- 
tion. With this brief account of the general construction of the 


compilation, I will return to a more detailed consideration of that 


naterial which seems to me to be of the most psychological value. 
Concerning feeblemindedness, the cases presented in the group 


35 to §2 of the psychoses incidental in the war must give a good deal 


of concern to the psychologist. Even when the psychiatrist is 
persuaded concerning feeblemindedness, the regimental surgeon 








nay fail to agree with him (Case 34). How could a good rifleman 
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192 E. E. SOUTHARD 

be an imbecile, was a question raised (Case 45) by a certain German. 
Sundry superbrave imbeciles and imbeciles fit for barracks work, 
although decidedly unfit for war work of a more active nature, are 
given. One imbecile who stood his ground as a model of the brave 
soldier was finally captured by the Germans still shooting amidst 
a hail of bullets. However, nothing daunted, he escaped from his 
captors and swam back to the French lines across the Meuse (Case 
36). There are cases in the compilation of the greatest interest from 
the standpoint of “‘rationalization.” Case 51 seems to be a case of 
Shell-shock in a feebleminded person following burial in an ex- 
plosion. The victim was thus complicated enough to secure a 
Shell-shock in the sense of a functional neurosis, but hardly com- 
plex enough to rationalize his situation properly. As one might 
say, such a man is like a cat able to climb a tall tree, but unable 
to climb down—whereupon the entire fire-department of the cat’s 
native village may be called out. As for the interesting process of 
“rationalization,” the excellent work of the well-known psycholo- 
gist Rivers may be quoted. Rivers’ original work should be read 
carefully by the psychologist. Cases 506-510 are instances of the 
rationalization process as applied by Rivers. Case 510 is one in 
which there was no redeeming feature whatever, because Rivers 
could find no nucleus of rationalization on account of olfactory, 
gustatory, visual, and auditory elements that drove in the neurosis. 
But ordinarily Rivers was able to find some feature, however slight, 
in the neurosis-producing situation to which the mind of the victim 
could be attracted. Thus, if one’s comrade had been blown to 
small bits by one’s side, then the rationalizing point lodged in the 
very fact of the rapidity of his death: he could not have suffered 
at all, and that was at least one point of advantage. This philos- 
ophy of rationalization is of course entirely opposed to the ordi- 
nary “forget it” philosophy of some of the psychotherapists, not- 
ably of the Christian Science group. 

One gets the impression, however, that these processes of 
rationalization of the psychoneuroses are far more fit for officers 
than for men. The general conclusion seems to be that these more 
elaborate neuroses are in the nature of the case more likely to occur 
in more complicated human beings and that by the same token the 
more complicated methods of treatment must be reserved for the 
more civilized patients. The part played by subnormality and 
even by moronity in all wars must now be regarded as an extensive 
one and the fact that a great quantity of these cases can be eli- 
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minated by simple psychometric methods must give the world 
a considerable ground for optimism in the future. Even should 
there be no more wars, these methods can well be applied to in- 
dustry. 

Where we are not dealing with feeblemindedness, what must 


regarded as the basis of Shell-shock? Hysteria used to be re- 


~ 


yarded as almost always hereditary. A great many cases with 


eredity have been found in the war time. Yet excellent neuro- 


— oe 


logists are found to assert that they have had typical and well 
marked cases of Shell-shock under observation, whose histories 
have been studied elaborately and no hereditary or acquired psycho- 

ithic tendency has been found. Thus, a case (306) of Donath 
was published by the author with his explicit statement that here 
was a case of traumatic hysteria without heredity or acquired soil, 

MacCurdy has a case (307) of mine explosion and burial with 

Irosis ensuing in a man regarded as a perfectly normal and very 
high type of soldier. On the whole, however, it must be said that 
war conditions are not very suitable to proper social service in- 
vestigations, and eugenic investigations into the heredities of these 
cases in the majority of cases do show either hereditary taint or 
acquired soil. 

Of great general psychological interest appeared to the com- 
piler the great number of cases in which there had been ante bellum 
difficulties of the same sort as those shown in the war. Thus, a man 
whose leg was paralyzed after falling from a horse under fire was th 
same man who had had precisely the same disease after a fall from 
a horse in a sporting adventure years before (case 286 of Forsyt 
The lamented Dejerine has shown that a subject who had always 
been weak in the legs developed especially marked weakness in the 
legs under the war conditions. There is one very striking case in 
which a soldier with hysterical chorea was found to have had 
precisely similar attack years before the war: this ante bellum at- 
tack was reminiscent of a chorea in the man’s mother, but the 
mother’s chorea was an organic one (case of Dupouy 300). It 
would seem that there might be developed a general theory con- 
cerning weak places in the body to which symptoms might get 
attached. One of the most productive neurologists in the war, 
Tinel, has a case in which tremblings of the eyeball developed along 
with sundry other symptoms in a man who had been waked by the 
explosion of a shell. According to Tinel, this nystagmiform tremor 
was an “occupational reminiscence” in a cinema worker (case 
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194 E. E. SOUTHARD 

Of course the well-known logical situation is repeatedly found, 
namely, that there can be Shell-shock without either shells or shocks. 
In short, there may be diseases looking like Shell-shock but related 
with no acute phenomenon whatever. Thus, Wiltshire speaks of 
a man who heard a shell explosion, but did not develop symptoms 
until he had heard distant artillery twelve days later. Lattes and 
Goria have a case (322) of a man who was jostled while he was 
carrying some explosives. He did not drop the nitroglycerine, 
but nevertheless fell into the state of unconsciousness and deaf 
mutism with later the so-called “camptocormia,” a special rather 
new kind of hysterical “bent back” developed in this war. One 
Frenchman acquired the croix de guerre and his Shell-shock simul- 
taneously. This man was another of those with “reminiscent” 
phenomena. He had a hallucinatory bell ringing which reminded 
him of the ringing of the bells outside of a Parisian moving picture 
show (case 314). These doctrines of the preéxistent “weak spot” 
and of the relation of certain Shell-shock phenomena to ante bellum 
experiences will no doubt give rise to many hypotheses concerning 
so-called “mechanisms.” 

The cases in the part of the book that deals with the nature 
and causes of Shell-shock are arranged for medical purposes from be- 
low upwards. ‘Thus, the cases involving one foot or leg are followed 
by the cases invo ving both feet or legs, then by cases affecting one 
hand or arm, then by both hands or arms, and finally there is a 
sheaf of cases dealing with symptoms more related to the head. 
We here deal with mutism, deafness, blindness, and the various 
disorders of memory and personality. ‘These latter cases, beginning 
perhaps with case 318 and running to case 370, are of special in- 
terest to the psychologist. These cases deal with the relation of 
emotion without shell explosion to the development of symptoms. 
The matter of tremors, of dreams, loses of consciousness, stupors, 
comes under consideration. There are three interesting cases of 
Milian (364-366) of somnambulism of many days duration (one 
case of twenty-seven days duration) with cure following a minor 
suggestion. Case 369 of Feiling is one of dissociation of person- 
ality. Beautiful war dreams may be developed by a man who 
has never seen any war service at all and has been hundreds of 
miles behind the battle line (Russian case of Gerver, 347). 

Behaviorists ought to be especially interested in another case 
of Tinel, a case of what he calls “stupefaction” of a muscle (case 
253). The biceps had here been contused and became as it were 
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stupefied, while the supinator longus still functioned. The follow- 
ing case (264) of Tubby also relates to the blockage of impulses to 
certain movements of the arm, and cases of the psychologist Myers 
are particularly to the point in the analysis of inhibition. That 
theorist who shall go very profoundly into the nature of Shell- 
shock will have to reckon not only with the “weak spot” and “ante 
bellum trend”? hypotheses, but he must take account of the fact 
that the symptoms are so often on the same-side as the explosion. 
In some cases it would seem as if the muscles on the side of the 


body where the explosion occurred were paralyzed (and the over- 
lying skin rendered anesthetic), whereas the muscles on the other 
side of the body were thrown into contraction,—almost as if the 


opposite to the explosion was trying to run away therefrom, 


while the parts near to the explosion were transfixed upon the spot. 
The behaviorist must gain a great deal to his purpose from this 
group of cases with asymmetrical symptoms on the two sides of the 
body. Especial attention should be given to the work of Babinski. 


Whatever the truth of his contention that the so-called reflex dis- 


orders are incurable by suggestion (other authors, notably Roussy, 


seem to have been able to cure by suggestion certain cases that 
abinski calls “‘reflex’’), nevertheless, the theoretical contribu- 


tion of Babinski upon the nature of these so-called reflex disorders 


must certainly be conceded. According to Babinski, these ideas 

simply conform to points made years ago by Charcot and Vulpian, 

but neglected by later workers. Babinski’s main point is that 
“ 


itions 


in certain stages of chloroform anesthesia unsuspected cond 


, ¢ 


he nervous system can be brought out. Whereas it has been 


ught that anesthesia ought in general to reduce the reflexes and 
whereas this is in general true, nevertheless there is a phase whilst 
going under and coming out of chloroform anesthesia in which the 


| 


reflexes may come out in excess. Let us suppose a patient whose 
ly equal in the waking life; let him be chloro- 


cnee jerks are 


formed, and one of the knee jerks early in the anesthetization be- 
comes very much exaggerated or even polykinetic. How is this 
to be explained? No doubt, the anesthesia has removed the normal 
downstream of inhibitory influences which physiologists for many 
years have attributed to the brain. In short, Babinski by chloro- 
form anesthesia is producing an effect not in any wise logically dif- 


> 


erent from the exaggerated knee jerks produced .fter cutting 
through the spinal cord. In both instances the downstream of 
inhibitory influences from the cerebrum has been cut off. In this 
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196 E. E. SOUTHARD 


way Babinski feels that he has shown the existence of functional 
differences on the two sides of the body which could not be demon- 
strated in normal life. The reviewer cannot here do justice to 
these contentions which ought to be read by the psychologist in 
the book by Babinski and Froment on Hysteria. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the Babinski theory 
is to be found in an article by Monier-Vinard (see case 280). Monier- 
Vinard had to do with certain cases of tetanus, the victims of 
which had apparently entirely recovered after a period of some 
weeks. For certain reasons, it became desirable to operate upon 
these men for orthopedic defects. To the astonishment of the ob- 
server, under chloroform these men redeveloped tetanus and showed 
a degree of rigidity in anesthesia which was highly alarming. Upon 
removal of chloroform these rigidities disappeared, only to re- 
appear upon further chloroforming. The only hypothesis ready 
to hand is that although these cases were clinically cured of their 
tetanus, nevertheless there was within their nervous systems a 
tendency tohypertonus. This tendency to hypertonus was counter- 
acted, no doubt, by the normal downstream of inhibitory influ- 
ences from the cerebrum, and it was this normal downstream that 
had been interfered with by the chloroform anesthesia. Here 
then, we have laid down for us the basis of an ingenious hypothesis 
concerning concealed functional disorders. Suppose we apply this 
hypothesis to the cerebral cortex itself: we can well get an image 
of what may be the basis of, let us say, so delicate a disease as the 
fixed idea. Far be it from the compiler to insist that this is the true 
account of the basis of a fixed idea or of any similar notion in the 
psychopathic field. It appears, however, as if a new weapon was in 
the hands of the psychopathologist. Let us suppose alcohol to 
work upon a man with certain inhibited tendencies (tendencies 
which Freudians might like to call repressed), the alcohol might 
work after the manner of the chloroform anesthesia in the Babinski 
cases, and the special tendency be released precisely like the ex- 
aggerated knee jerk under chloroform. 

A word remains to be said concerning treatment. There is 
no “one best way” for the Shell-shock group. The compiler 
roughly threw the cases into three groups; a group of spontaneous 
cures, that is cures without medical credit attached thereto; sec- 
ondly, a group of what might be termed “miracle cures’’;and 
thirdly, the reéducative group of cures. The miracle cures are of 
several groups. According to Bernheim a suggestion is an idea 
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this definition is no doubt too broad, yet it 
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War Shock. M.D. Eper. Philadelphia: Blackistons, 1918. 

This book appeared early in 1918 and was the result of a very 
praiseworthy effort of the author to give to the medical world the 
results of his observations and experiences with the psychoneurotic 
inder war conditions, written, as he frankly states, “while on 
service, a condition which prevented any attempt at a critical 
study of the literature, in the hope that my experience may be 
useful to others.”’ A's the material for his book the author has 
taken the first one hundred consecutive cases of psychoneurosis 
which came under his care. He makes no claim to deal exhaus- 
tively with the ei concepts of the psychoneuroses. ’ ” He has 
had in mind two considerations: “to give so much of the psycholog 
as to make the symptoms intelligible, and to show that soldiers suf- 
fering from war shock respond peculiarly well to psychotherapeutic 
treatment.’’ He divides his cases generally into War Shock and non- 
War Shock, and then subdivides into conversion hysteria, anxiety 
hysteria, and psychasthenia. He finds no cases which can be classi- 
fied as neurasthenia. He defines war shock as a psychoneurosis 
“‘produced by stress of external conditions acting on a mind which 
is but a degree or so more sensitive than the normal person’s—a 
sensitiveness which should have involved no disability in normal 
ei rather the contrary, it might tend to success in a man’s par- 

cular vocation.” 

s the 100 cases, he reports conversion hysteria, 77 cases; 
anxiety hysteria, 17; and psychasthenia, 6. His experience wit! 
this series leads him to believe that hysteria is rare among the 
wounded as the “psychical energy is sufficiently occupied with 
something very concrete and real.”” He makes a plea for the 
neurotic and feels that the stigma has been partially lifted from 
these individuals as a result of war experience, calling attention to 
the fact that “without the neurotic the mind of man would be 
stationary and that many of them are ethically in advance of their 
age.” 

Chapter 2 describes the clinical manifestations of conversion 
hysteria, citing a number of cases. Chapter 3 considers the 
psychological mechanisms of these phenomena, and in Chapter 4 
200 
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Shell Shock and Its Lessons. G. E. Smita & T. H. Pear. (2d 

Edit.) Manchester: Univ. Press, 1918. Pp. xi+ 135. 3 s. 

6 d. 

When, as in the case of the present book, a professor of anatomy 
and a professional psychologist can codperate on a problem in- 
volving mental disease, it is obvious that the importance of matters 
involving mental processes are being widely appreciated. 

In consecutive chapters the authors discuss “The Nature of 
Shell-Shock,” “Treatment,” ‘“‘Psychoanalysis and Reéducation,” 
“Some General Considerations,” and “Some Lessons of the War.” 

The term shell shock is used widely “as a popular but inade- 
quate title for all those mental effects of war experience which 
are sufficient to incapacitate a man from the performance of his 
military duties.”” The accounts of cases differ in no essential 
respect from those contained in other books and articles dealing 
with this subject. Firmness and sympathy, isolation from the 
patient’s family and from his usual environment, suggestion either 
in the waking life or under hypnosis, work, and “psychological 
analysis”? which looks into the individual characters of the cases, 
are the methods of treatment. ‘“‘Psychological analysis” is very 
much the same as “psychoanalysis,” although the latter is spoken 
of as a method of psychological analysis. The objection to the 
use of the term psychoanalysis is that it is intimately bound up 
with certain theoretical conceptions which the authors want to 
avoid. 

The lessons of the war as applied to psychopathological and 
psychiatric matters of importance to the state are (1) that the 
mental ‘side of life must be more carefully evaluated, (2) that the 
medical profession must be more carefully trained and selected 
to care for mental cases, (3) that there must be provided better 
opportunities to care for the milder forms of mental disturbance 
and that in the care of these cases the general practitioner and 
psychiatrist must cooperate, and (4) that research must be stimu- 
lated in hospitals for the insane. 

SHEPHERD Ivory FRANz 


War Neuroses. J.T. MacCurpy. (Pref. by W. H. R. Rivers.) 
Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1918. Pp. xi + 132. 75s. 6d. 
The general view of MacCurdy’s work is well given by Rivers in 
the preface, that “war neuroses depend essentially on the coming 
into play of the relatively simple instinct of self-preservation, 
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while the neuroses of civil life largely hinge upon factors con- 
nected with the far more complicated set of instincts associated 
with sex.”” The book has chapters devoted to a description of 
“Typical Cases,” “Anxiety States,” “Mental Make-Up,” “Fa- 
tigue,” ‘“‘Concussion,” “Treatment of Anxiety States,” “Con- 
version Hysterias,” “Heart Neuroses,” “General Psychological 
Considerations,” and “ Prophylaxis.” 

The author points out that in any individual the conflict be- 
tween the individualistic, or the personal, and the social, or herd, 


instincts depends upon the dominating effect of a present situa- 
tion which acts as a stimulus to present action. In war, where 
the situation is one of national preservation the individual has 
his social instinct stimulated. He “becomes less of an individual 
and more an integral part of the society to which he owes allegiance,” 
and thus he reverts to a condition in which he can “give vent 
to his primitive passions.” The two factors that stand in the 
way of this are (a) the habit of the man’s mind, and (4) the “degree 
of emotional unity he may possess ... making him sensitive 
to the sufferings of those outside his group,” namely, the enemies 
of his group. Fatigue and privations may, however, undermine 


1 
} 
| 


his mental (and physical) group adaptations, and the personal 


element becomes predominant. The instinct of self-preservation 


comes to the front, and “‘the bonds uniting him to the common 


This leads then to the production of 


” r 


cause are definitely loosened 
a neurosis or an anxiety state, or if the ground is suitable a con- 
version hysteria may sprout forth. The treatment for these 
conditions is “almost purely psychological.”” Whether or not 
physical means such as drugs and electricity are to be used, will 
depend upon the therapeutist. Their value is entirely dependent 
upon suggestion. Prophylaxis lies in the selection of those who 
will make the most satisfactory soldiers for those duties where 
fatigue, privation and concussion may occur. The careful selec- 
tion of men and the application of means for reducing discomfort 
and fatigue will do much to prevent a great mass of the neuroses. 
But MacCurdy would not have all so-called potential neurotics 
excluded from active army work. Many are capable of with- 
standing the hardships and strains of bombardment and of horrible 
sights, and “there is in military discipline a powerful therapeutic 


agency” for the improvement of those who have shown psycho- 
neurotic disturbances in the past. 


The book is written so as to be easily read by the laity, as well 
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as by physicians. It should do much to educate the public, both 
medical and lay, to the importance of the mental element in all 
diseases. 

The lack of an index is the only defect that the reviewer deems 
important enough to call attention to, in the hope that a subsequent 
edition may be corrected in that particular. 

SHEPHERD Ivory FRANz 


An Outline of Abnormal Psychology. J]. W. Bripces. Columbus, 

O.: R. G. Adams & Co., 1919. Pp. 127. 

This Outline presents, as remarked in the foreword, a “fairly 
complete list of the abnormal mental phenomena” to which is added 
a similar list of the phenomena as they occur in the psychoses 
(Kraepelinian classification) and in the psychoneuroses. To each 
chapter are appended references relating to the topics outlined 
therein. These references are not always well chosen, and in 
some cases older editions of books (which the author doubtless had 
at hand) are referred to with page references when more recent 
editions are more available ‘for the general reader. For example, 
the edition of Church and Peterson’s Nervous and Mental Diseases 
referred to is that of 1905, whereas later editions with thorough 
revisions and many additions have subsequently been published and 
are more likely to fall into the hands of the student. 

Some of the topics of the Outline are of sufficient interest to 
psychologists to warrant criticism. The following have been 
selected to indicate the positiveness or the arbitrariness of the 
author, as well as some of his errors. He says that allochiria 
is a “sensation indefinitely localized, or localized contralaterally.” 
The term actually and always means contralateral localization, and 
for an indefinite or generally wrong localization we have the per- 
dyschiria.”’ Color blindness is said to be “due 


“ec 


fectly good term 
to inherited retinal defect, occasionally acquired.” The prefix 
a privitive is used by the author, following some inaccurate clinical 
writers, to include those defects which are not complete losses 
but only deficiencies, for which latter the prefix hypo- is both correct 
and distinctive, as well as instructive. Visual imperception is 
said to be due to “lesion or loss of function (through dissociation) 
in the visuo-psychic, the secondary visual area of the occipital lobe,” 
a statement we would like to accept but for which there is no ade- 
quate proof. Narcissism and pederasty are not used in the senses 
described by the author except by some medical writers who use 
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manner. Without qualifications the terms 
gla are given certain definitions, which will 
nt to misconceptions because many medical 
in different ways, and perhaps more correctly. 
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would be premature, and at this time only a brief summary will 
be presented here. 

The eight chapters deal respectively with Miraculous Cures; 
Philosophical Treatment; Mental Medicine; History of Suggestion 
and of Hypnotism; Definition of Suggestion; Problems of Hypno- 
tism; and Appeal to Automatism. 

“It has often been the fashion to laugh at miracles and to deny 
their existence,” says Janet, but he affirms that “our existence 
depends solely upon miracles, and every science has begun by the 
study of miracles.’ Let it not be understood, however, that 
Janet means by a miracle what others may not mean. “There 
are facts that we cannot predict with precision, and moreover that 
we cannot produce with certainty by originating a definite ante- 
cedent. Such facts, when they are absolutely indifferent for us are 
called ‘chance,’ when they are harmful they become ‘fate,’ and when 
they are favorable they are called ‘miracles.’”? In miracles, how- 
ever, man usually plays a part, “as magician or as priest, by cere- 
monies or by consecrated rites, or by efforts on the part of him who 
will benefit by the miracle.”” The miracles at the temple of Ascle- 
peion at Epidaurus, the miracles of the early (and present) Christian 
church which were helped by the presence of pieces of the true 
cross or of bones of saints, the laying on of hands by rulers to cure 
the king’s evil, the occultism of Japan are allonein kind. Talismen, 
sympathetic powders, red coral, and animal magnetism have their 
miraculous cures. In this group Janet also includes osteopathy as a 
method of treatment by so-called anatomical readjustment. The 
value of the miraculous treatments cannot be gainsaid. Miracles 
have cured hundreds, maybe thousands, but it is almost needless to 
state only because they acted mentally by suggestion or producing 
in the minds of the afflicted a proper mental attitude towards their 
ailments, real or supposed. 

The main philosophical method that Janet considers is that of 
Mrs. Eddy, as exemplified by Christian Science in Science and 
Health. It is a negative treatment. It denies the real existence 
of pain and even of disease which are considered to be errors. The 
mind of the individual alone is to be dealt with, his ideas are to be 
controlled. 

Allied to the philosophical method of Christain Science is the 
method advocated and followed by Dubois and others of his school. 
It differs from Christain Science in several particulars, mainly in 
that it makes a selection of patients (those that are called mental 
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cases) and they are dealt with by suggestion and by reason (per- 
suasion), although Janet affirms that it lacks the scientific attitude 
in that it is not concerned much with diagnosis or the study of the 
symptoms with which it is supposed to deal. Here also belongs the 
Emmanuel Movement, which had its vogue fifteen years ago. 
Janet calls attention to the absurdities of Dubois and others in 
limiting their therapy to those who have no organic lesion and 
who are not insane, and he rightly points out that both of these 
negative limitations have no value as differential expressions. 
It is a “‘result of the ancient superstition which looks at a neuropath 
as a man In error.” 

In the second part of his book Janet deals with suggestion and 
hypnotism. In addition to a brief historical sketch he discusses the 
fundamental 


- 


‘eptions underlying its method. Suggestion 
here is a method more advanced, by its restricted use and by its 
utilization of psychological laws. “It has been the first precise 


psychological therapy,” which prepared the way for all the subse- 


quent, better systematized and psychologically better founded 
] . at : } ] 7 a > ] ] — 
methods that w be dealt with in the second volume. 
] 


This work should be found in every psychological laboratory, 
and made available to all students of psychology. 


SHEPHERD Ivory FRANZ 


The Child’s Unconscious Mind. The Relations of Psychoanalysis to 
Education. Witrrip Lay. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1gra. 


» 4 ¢> 
Pp. 325. ~*~ 


The book is a somewhat mixed-up exposition of the discoveries of 


psychoanalysis and the author’s ideas of how they should be ap- 
plied to education, and is directed almost entirely to teachers, 
though there are occasional hints for parents. 


Exclusive of the introduction, conclusion, and index there are 
seven chapters: The Unconscious Factor; Interplay of Conscious 
and Unconscious; The Partial Trends; The Mechanisms; The Aim 
of Education; Resistance and Transference; and Emotion. 


After explaining the ever-present influence of the unconscious 
he makes a plea for courage to look into it and learn what we and 
other people really are. The preéminent purpose of academic 
education is “to enable each individual to take at will into con- 
sciousness as many and diverse thoughts as possible which the 
uneducated person is unable to face. For this aim, expressed in 
other words, is to enable the individual to face as much reality as 


possible.” 
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Neurotic children should not be mercilessly squelched. Neu- 
rotics are the malcontents that stir up the sluggish norms to progress. 
Without them society would crystallize. “As the aim of education 
is the adaptation of the individual to the social environment, this 
includes also the possibility that the environment may be a changing 
one and not fixed. To bark at everything strange is the province 
of a dog, but not that of the thoughtful human.” 

The school has to transform the child’s physical energy into 
mental energy, and sublimate it to forms which are valuable to 
society. 

In accordance with Adler’s theory of compensation for feelings 
of inferiority the author believes that the child’ 


towards his inferior faculty, “‘and if education is to do the best for 


s natural bent is 


the individual, it sh 


1 —_ © alean lac nN : ae " 
assured that what he takes least interest in he has least to fear 


uld help him develop his weak point, feeling 


from.” Every attempt should be made to put the school in touch 
with reality. In the future, in place of tiresome recitations of 
large classes there will be “a continual conference in private between 
the teacher and the pupils one at a time. The curriculum could 
be increased ad infinitum, and the pupil will go from the teacher’s 
study to laboratory, library, gymnasium, or workshops and work 
with complete devotion, as soon as he understands the vitality of 
social relations.’’ School work will be done at school, not amid 
home interruptions. But there can be meetings for readings and 


] } } 


conversation in English and foreign languages. Instead of the 
present piecemeal sched 


ule of studies, a subject will be studied in- 
tensively until a point is reached where a solid satisfaction is felt 
over a good-sized job done completely. This may take a whole 
day or several days. A present year’s work in Latin could be fin- 
ished in ten weeks. Then the examination could be taken, and the 
student begin another subject. Subjects easy for the student 
could be finished first, leaving the harder ones till greater maturity. 

The author’s very thorough explanation of the influence of the 
unconscious on a pupil’s behavior and how the teacher by a knowl- 
edge of its phenomena can better understand and help him, should 
prove very useful. He also gives a concrete example of a success- 
ful recitation experiment in Latin, a combination of spell-down and 
self-government. ‘The reviewer can heartily endorse this method, 
for he used it himself, though in simpler form, in a subject even 
less interesting than Latin, namely: Sunday-School lessons, and the 
bad boy class that had worsted several teachers became as lambs, 
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he energy going into rivalry. which had formerly used matlets of 
the energy going into rivalry, which had formerly used the outlets of 
noise and mischie 

On page 214 there is a wild leap of imagination into “some dis- 


tantly future day” of true democracy, when children will be taken 


by the state and shunted from place to place, job to job, and family 
to family, government inspectors meanwhile keeping the exchange 
homes up to a standard of efficiency and morale, and everything 
will be regulat for the production of the most useful citizens. 
(This happy land should certainly be called New Prussia.) There 


t 


will be no spiritual hermits of the repressed variety. Everybody’s 


ae ee oa ee a “ ee f 
mind will be everybody else’s inspection. Repression of 
kind w nic . unpleasant or painful idea DacK into thn 


' ' 
hing te (O C thought a r name thar 
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New frussla 1 Dé Unrepres 1d. Probably most peopie wWlil 
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E Persona A Short Study of the Contributions of Abnormal 
Psych rds the Problems of Normal Education. FRANK 
Watts. } York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. 111. $1.00 
The book of five chapters: The Scope of Abnormal 

Psychology; 7] Crowd at School: Its Control and Education; 

Psychopathology and the Development of Personality; The Psy- 

gy of t Defective Mind: Its Influence upon Teaching 


Is: and J !ipernormal. 


1 a. 1 1 _ = c 
In the first r the author explains how the modern study of 
P : ‘ : , . 
abnormal psy ey has changed our conceptions of normal 
r P r 
psychology, sin« ave realized that the abnormal is only a more 


marked develop: t of the normal. Normal or experimental 


' 
psychology has been forced to become less static and more dynamic, 
to turn from t tudy of sensations to that of emotions and im- 
pulses, while abnormal psychology has invaded the normal field, 


so that the two are now overlapping. 
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In the chapter on the crowd at school he outlines crowd psychol- 
ogy with its impulsiveness, credulity, and excessive suggestibility 
and shows how the teacher, instead of fighting these tendencies, can 
utilize them to develop interest in school work. By a knowledge of 
group psychology the teacher can lead his pupils through their 
suggestibility, sympathy and imitation up to the time when they 
begin to reflect and deliberate for themselves. He should prefer- 
ably be a crowd leader and govern them through prestige, but if 
he cannot himself lead he can at least pick out the leaders among the 
students and tactfully imbue them with his own ideas and wishes. 
The author does not merely theorize, but gives practical hints 
on how to attain these results. 

The chapter on psychopathology and the personality seems the 
most valuable. Here he explains the modern concepts of the 
conscious and unconscious minds, the phenomena of association 
and dissociation, repression and sublimation, and points out the 
necessity of developing the child’s native interests and not repressing 
them into dissociation. Not to stifle curiosity and thus stunt the 
growing mind, but lead it into the secrets and wonders of nature, 
not to oppose pugnacity but lead it into achievement, not to break 
up the hoarding habit but guide it into such avenues as stamp 
collecting with the resultant real interest in geography and history 
or collecting plants and flowers with its stimulus towards nature 
study, not to repress self-display and exhibitionism but utilize it in 
the dramatic methods of teaching literature and history; in short, 
to guide the child’s strong impulses into proper, valuable channels, 
not merely “sit”? on them when they express themselves in unde- 
sirable ways. The teacher had better leave off cramming ill- 
nourished minds with undigested facts and turn to strengthening 
ideal tendencies, building up stable, sane personalities through 
sublimation. ‘“‘What is important in the theories of Freud and 
Jung is the fact that the child, in some very definite way becomes 
a double-minded creature in early life with strongly formed in- 
hibitions.” In this conflict between good and bad impulses the 
desire for self-control should be made the master complex, and the 
child taught to frankly criticize his own wishes and be able to de- 
tect his rationalizations. Such ability for honest self-criticism is 
worth more than the facts in a thousand textbooks. 

In the chapter on the defective mind he sketches the history of 
the attempts to educate defective children, citing among others 
Binet and his followers, Seguin, and Montessori. He criticizes the 
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latter for attending to the development of the sense activity only 
and neglecting the humanities. A balance of sense and intelli- 
gence is needed; with too much sense perception we are like the deaf, 
quick to see but slow to think, with too little we are like the blind, 
incapable of quickly grasping the significance of a situation. The 
lessons learned in teaching defectives have been applied to the 
training of normal children, but only recently has the supernormal 
child been given special consideration. Hitherto he has been held 
back to the pace of the average, lazying along with easy triumphs, 
complacently losing initiative, or else growing disheartened at being 
fettered. (An impassioned appeal for the supernormal child is 
made by Boris Sidis in his short Philistine and Genius.) The 
author also promises a book on the subject if this volume meets with 
approval. 

It certainly should get a warm reception for he boils down into 
small space the essential facts of modern dynamic psychological 
research and gives practical hints on how to apply them to education. 
No progressive educator should be without this little book. 

Duptey Warp Fay 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


Psychiatrie de Guerre. A. Porot and A. Hesnarp. Paris: Alcan, 

1919. Pp. 

This book of Drs. Porot and Hesnard gives a methodical and 
complete presentation of the special clinical pictures observed 
during the war. The strong emotions continuously brought into 
action without any periods of relaxation, the dangers presented 
under new and terrible forms, and the uncertainty of the outcome, 
kept the nervous force of a vast army of men from all stations of 
life strained to utmost tension, with the result that there was an 
astonishing number of nervous breakdowns. Nevertheless it 
can not be said that any really new type of psychosis, any specific 
mental syndrome, was brought to light, the mental diseases gener- 
ally observed being of the types that have always been found to 
follow great cataclysms. The authors of this book have carefully 
studied the etiology of these psycho-neurotic disturbances, giving 
due weight to the various factors involved, constitutional or ac- 
quired morbid predispositions, and also to the extraordinary moral 
and physical conditions which existed at the front or behind the 
lines. An interesting study was made of the different types and 
the forms of reaction peculiar to the various races who took part on 
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the French side especially in regard to their susceptibility to trau- 
matic psychoses. ‘The clinical chapter is devoted to the syndromes 
of the psychopathic states resulting from war. The clinical de- 
scriptions of the various types encountered bring out clearly all the 
symptoms, manifestations and colorings emphasized by the peculiar 
circumstances by which they were influenced. The description of 
the symptoms of mental confusion and oniric states is especially 
interesting. Mental confusion, it is said, makes its appearance 
in a transitory form and in a slight degree in a very large number of 
combatants taking part in modern battles, especially after bombard- 





ments; and in a large number of men having a nervous diathesis, 
these exciting causes develop the rudiments of a syndrome—somnol- 
ence, difficulty of comprehension, disturbances of memory and of 
orientation, tendencies to automatic actions, nightmares, etc. 
Sometimes following an emotional traumatism such as the bursting 
of a shell at close quarters, the disturbance begins with a premoni- 
tory state of slight anxiety which may not make its appearance 
until several hours or even days after the shock. Prolonged states 
of confusion and oniric conditions follow. When there is oniric 
delirium, it develops parallel with the mental confusion, the con- 
dition from which it arises. The delirium may, however, be in- 
tense while the confusional element is only slightly pronounced. 
The recovery takes place either suddenly, or after a period of un- 
certainty during which the patient wavers between his delirious 
dream and reality. He may retain, when he is restored to lucidity, 
a series of false ideas or delusions which developed during his 
oniric condition. The final chapter of the book is devoted to 
therapeutic psychiatry in war. According to these authors it 
must be intense and applied immediately. It is really an emergency 
psychiatry whose purpose is to modify the acute psychic disturb- 
ances. Isolation in bed; milk diet or special regime against auto- 
intoxication, dyspepsia, asthenia, etc.; purgatives; serotherapy; 
galvanotherapy; hydrotherapy; etc., should be resorted to and 
the administration of the department to which the physician be- 
longs should place all these restorative means at his disposal. 
Every doctor entrusted with the care of psychoneurotic cases 
should be acquainted with the tendency to tuberculosis, general 
cachexia, sudden exhaustion, etc. Between the patient and the 
physician there is a constant battle in which the physician makes 
use of gestures, persuasions, etc., to encourage and help the patient, 
and takes advantage of the patient’s suggestibility to gain over him 
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a moral ascendency, which the physician uses for the affective 
reéducation of the patient. In conclusion these authors speak of 
the possibility of showing the superiority of the energetic therapeutic 
methods they advocate over the traditional methods, and express 
the hope that the result of their application may be the recovery of 
a larger number of “psychopaths.” 


Mary O’MALLEyY 
Sr. ExvrzaBetu’s Hospirat, 
WasuincTon, D. ¢ 


Troubles Mentaux et Troubles Nerveux de Guerre. GrEorces Dumas. 
Paris. Alcan, 1919. Pp. 227. 
In this contribution to the subject of the new phases of neuro- 
psychiatry brought into relief by the recent war, Dr. Dumas has 


y 
tiated j a 2 ingl toa nal al ion 
endeavored to coll in a singie book his personal observations 


covering a period of three years, to compare them not only with 
1 : f - canal : ++} } far 
the experiences of his confréres but also, at times, with the facts 


observed by German physicians; and to draw from them the con- 
clusions which seem most logical. He treats some of the neuro- 
psychic disorders with brevity, but describes confusional and hysteri- 


cal conditions at length, stating that it was to these phases that he 


particularly directed his attention and that if a synthesis of the 
various studies made under different war conditions is to be made 
and the various facts and conclusions are to be correlated, each one 
who was in a position to make observations should give greatest 
prominence to the phases which fell under his own observation. 
In the light of his experiences Dr. Dumas has analyzed into their 
fundamental conditions and illustrated by numerous examples the 
various nervous and mental disorders that arise from perturbations 
of the sort encountered in military experiences. He comes to the 
conclusion that the essential pathology of the war may be summed 
up under six heads: (1) Wounds produced directly or indirectly by 
projectiles; (2) internal wounds, precise lesions, produced in the 
nervous system or the organs of sense by the force of the explosion, 
by the compression or decompression of air or by explosive waves, 
evidencing themselves in sensory and motor disorders; (3) toxic 
troubles, illy defined, evidencing themselves in mental confusion 
and amnesia; (4) emotional troubles evidencing themselves psychi- 
cally by anguish and emotion, and physically by shaking and tre- 
mors, etc.; (5) pithiatic troubles, evidencing themselves in various 
disturbances of voluntary movement or of sensibility; (6) simu- 
lated troubles. 
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Passing over the first class as lying outside the province of 
neuro-psychiatry he states that new experiences with internal 
lesions, hemorrhages, cellular perturbations, etc., have enabled us 
to give an explanation of certain disturbances which formerly 
psychiatrists were wont to attribute too hastily to hysteria. His 
observations convinced him that lesions of this sort, when they are 
only slight, may be complicated with pithiatic disorders which cause 
the patients to magnify their symptoms, extend them, or even, if 
they were of transient nature, continue them so that they survive 
in a pithiatic form. 

Dr. Dumas explains pithiatic disturbances as those of sugges- 
tive and especially of autosuggestive origin, manifesting themselves 
in disorders of the motor and sensory spheres; autosuggestion, he 
says, appropriates for its material real troubles which were once 
actually present, though perhaps only slightly accentuated; it 
emphasizes them and gives them permanency. Complications of 
this sort may arise in all the disturbances due to war influences. 
Of toxic conditions our knowledge is limited, as they really fall 
within the province of biologic chemistry, but we are justified in 
believing that toxic conditions give rise to confusion. Now, mental 
confusion and its accompanying docility is just the sympton nearly 
always present in the pithiatism exhibited by those suffering from 
shock, so that we are led to the conclusion that toxic disorders may 
also be continued in a pithiatic form. Emotional troubles, too, 
when their real emotional phase disappears, may be continued in 
pithiatic form. Simulated disorders, though they are sometimes 
invented without any foundation at all, occur most frequently 
as sequelz of the various pithiatic or organic disturbances, which the 
patient is able to imitate at will. 

While it is often difficult to say with precision at what moment 
a trouble ceases to be real and becomes pithiatic, or when it be- 
comes simulated, or just how much of the disturbance is due in a 
given case to simulation, or to auto-suggestion, and how much to 
real organic lesions, there seems justification for arranging these dis- 
turbances in the order of their appearance: emotion and perturba- 
tion (with their organic and menta! consequences); confusion (with 
its intellectual and affective characteristics); autosuggestion; pro- 
longation, simulation. The author remarks that a very small 
number of those suffering from shock have passed through all the 
stages, and that the number of simulators has been relatively very 
small. 
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Because of his painstaking observations the conclusions drawn 
by Dr. Dumas are of exceptional value and he arranges his facts 
very convincingly to support his theory that nervous intoxication, 
which results from initial emotions and perturbances, gives rise to 
confusional troubles, preparing the way for the pithiatic disturb- 
ances that succeed and survive it. 

Mary O’MALLey 
Sr. ExrzaBetu’s Hospirtat, 
Wasuincton, D. C 


L’ Expertise Mentale Militaire. A. Porot and A. Hesnarp. Paris: 


AA n 
viason, I9I9Q. 
lari +] ] f mei 4 mit ster 1 Aafiin: » 9 
Deploring t ick of consistent uniformity and definiteness in 
the interpretati ntal examination tests, these authors have 


given us an extensive resume of their work during four years of the 
war, in both military and civil environments. Th 
gathered chiefly the French troops and detention camps of 
Fa : : 
North Africa where may be found not only the elemental and 
abnormal indigens t that country, but a host of misfit yutcasts 
and delinquents of Occidental lands, with the offscourings of the 
Orient who sought to enter service there or were detained by the 


] i . —_— rich on ¢ “lant with « scan leh -F Aswarce 
law. These formed rich penal clinic with a wealth of diverse 


mental phenomena. The treatise commends itself to all on ac- 
count of the practical conception and application of methods used 

letermining the origin and solution of mental problems somewhat 
complicated or difficult of analysis. A loose classification divides 


the material int ir sections. The first describes the methods 
used to determine an applicant’s aptitude for service, and studies 
the military worth of defectives, psychoasthenics, etc., laying es- 
pecial stress on the significance of hereditary influence and anomalies 
of character and intelligence. Under “Mental Disorders directly 
imputed to War”’ the authors deal with the factors of 


- oF 
predisposition 
I I 


and circumstance relation to retirement and rate of compensa- 
tion. In chapter 3 they discuss the responsibility or culpability of 


del 


1 


inquents; this uld be of much value to judges of courts- 
martial. It is the following chapter, however, on Mental Simula- 
tion that is of especial interest to psychiatrists, as heretofore too 


little attention has been paid to the psychotic elements involved 


in what appeared to be flagrant cases of malingering, in which the 


s° 


symptoms assumed were usually credited with conscious and 


malicious simulation in order to gain selfish or particularends. The 
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authors found few of the simulators normal, the majority showed 
either a defective state or a real psychical disturbance which ren- 
dered them irresponsible for their acts, and what appeared to be 
symptoms assumed for utilitarian motives proved to be, in the 
majority of cases, phenomena that were either the incipients or 
residuals of fleeting psychopathic states, exaggerated perhaps by 
the coefficients of suggestibility or education (tricks taught them 
by others). In a detailed account of how mental simulation is 
manifested and recognized, and the method of conducting an ex- 
amination, the psychiatrist is warned of the necessity of inquiring 
very carefully into the relation of the possible utilitarian motive 
exhibited and the circumstances of environment, in order to de- 
termine the mental state of an individual who would make such an 
inadequate and inefficient attempt at escape from social obligations. 
It is held that the medical réle of a physician-psychiatrist has not 
ended with the detection and interpretation of simulated symp- 
toms, that he must further consider the matter of reconstruction 
and of social adjustment. The authors omit all nosological and 
pedantic discussion, but the wealth of material makes the book of 
great documentary value and the whole problem of mental examina- 
tions is set forth in such clear and concise manner as to place within 
the grasp of all a subject with which physicians in general are too 
little familiar and have considered as yet too specialized. 
Mitprep E. ScHEetz 
St. Exizasetu’s Hospitau 


Nevroses et Psychoses de Guerre chez 'es Austro-Allemands. G. 

Dumas & H. Aimé. Paris: Alcan, 1918. Pp. 242. 

In this production Drs. Dumas and Aime have attempted the 
rather difficult task of reviewing an extensive summary by Dr. 
A. Birnbaum of Berlin, covering all phases of normal and patho- 
logical psychology as reported by over three hundred Austro- 
German physicians and psychiatrists. ‘The German authors wrote 
with especial reference to mental disorders directly provoked by 
war or those brought about by its novel conditions and unusual 
situations. They observed a diminution of cases during the 
exhilaration of mobilization, not only among troops on the march, 
but also in prisons and sanitariums due, they believed, to the spirit 
of the times and the distraction of physical needs. They discuss 
at length the origin and syndromes of neurasthenia and neuro- 
psychic exhaustion states, and the relation of shell shock to the 
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neuroses of fear, traumatic neuroses and hysterical states, ad- 
vancing theories very complicated and intricate. 

A few authors attempt a logical explanation of an organic basis 
for psychic manifestations, but the majority favor the psychogenic 
theory. They considered the symptoms manifested due to a 
reactional state resulting not so much from the nature and force 
of the psychic traumatism but from the specific pathological con- 
stitution and character of the individual that suffered the trauma, 
the pathological emotional state being in the greater part only an 
augmentation of normal manifestations of fear and anguish and 
their effects on the vegetative and vasomotor systems. 


1 
| 


these psychic pathological states 1s very 
| 
h 


The classificat 
vague and unsatisfactory and the French writers express themselves 
as astonished at the omission of any mention of Verwirtheit (con- 
fusion), which was noted so frequently in France, associated with 
the emotions and commotions of battle. They feel that the omis- 
ion was not due to the fact that the Germans suffered less than 
the French in that way, but that Birhbaum consistently refused to 
distinguish it from hysteria, which has been so largely studied by 

French. 

Otherwise the facts afforded by the German neurologists re- 
semble in all | ts those observed by the French neurologists. 
The latter believe that war produced many more neuro-psychic 
disturbances than were cited by the Germans, and they rather 
arcastically remark that they believe the confused and illogical 
classification of the Germans was due to the fact that they had 
difficulty in properly interpreting their observations on account of 
their inability to gain access to French ideas and publications 
during the war. 


Mitprep E. ScHEETzZ 


Les Maladies de l Esprit et les Asthenies. A. Descuamps. Paris: 

Alcan, 1919. 

In this book the author presents a detailed study of the distur- 
bances of mental function occurring in the asthenias. He substi- 
tutes the term asthenia for neurasthenia and includes in it psy- 
chasthenic states as well. The essential disturbance in asthenia 
lies in the function of the production or distribution of energy, 
whether or not associated with actual disease of the nervous system. 
The origin of this energy is one of the fundamental problems in 
pathology and physiology and the nervous system merely transmits 
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it. The term “nervous energy” then does not correspond to any 
reality and the terms “vital energy”’ or “biological energy” are 


used in this book to designate the mid-stages in the transformation 





of energy which begins as chemical activity in the body cells and 
ends in heat and movement. When the chemical energy is defective 
the kinetic energy is insufficient and we have a condition of asthenia. 
It is granted that asthenia of purely psychic origin may occur but 
the question is raised as to whether in such cases there may not be 
minute physical changes that we have been unable to detect. 
The indivisability of mind and body is insisted upon and psycho- 
physical parallelism is disposed of as an anthropomorphic error. 
Speculations as to the ultimate nature of physical and psychic 
energy are of no scientific value, being metaphysical, but the 
relationships between different forms of energy are legitimate 
objects for scientific study. 

The asthenias are divided into two main groups; (1) the sympto- 
matic (following exhaustion, infections, secretory disturbances, 
organic illness); and (2) the idiopathic (resulting from a constitu- 
tional insufficiency, an inherent incapacity for as great a produc- 
tion and distribution of energy as is found in the average individual). 
They may be acute, chronic or intermittent. 

Following two introductory chapters comes the first main 
division of the book, a presentation of the psychopathology of 
asthenia. Mental activity must be studied through the adaptation 
of the individual to his environment. It has no spontaneous 
existence but consists of the incessant experiences which occur 
during this process of adaptation, and can be divided into two 





groups: (1) internal experiences (intelligence, sensibility, will), 
psychological activity; and (2) external experiences or logical 
activity (the art of applying psychic states to social life). The 
disturbances of internal experiences are traced back to a funda- 
mental defect, a diminution of the power to construct thoughts (or 
any forms of psychological activity) in complete adaptation to 
reality. This condition is contrasted with hysteria where the 
defect consists in a diminution of the power to receive conscious 
impressions from stimuli. The asthenic receives impressions but 
fails to construct relationships between the objects and himself. 
The result is a diminution of the power of constructive or creative 





consciousness with an increase of subconscious activity, a regression 
to a lower form of activity, for the subconscious is conceived of as 
forming the transition between biological and psychological phe- 
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nomena. All psychological activity is laborious, an insufficiency 
marks all intellectual, affective, psycho-motor and voluntary 
activity. This psychic insufficiency rests upon a more funda- 
mental psycho-physical insufficiency which in turn is dependent 
upon inherited or acquired physical or organic inferiorities. The 


result is a diminution of the energy (psycho-physical tension) 


which is necessary for the functioning of the cerebral organs. 
The assumed fundamental physical defects have not been demon- 

rated anatomically and the author suggests that they may be of 
physiological or physico-chemical origin, a functional insufficiency. 


Different forn f intellectual, 


ffective and psycho-motor 
activity are discussed in detail with reference to cases showing 
abnormal function and then the disturbances of external expe- 
riences are presented, the paralogisms and reactions of inadapta- 


The latter may be diffuse or well systematized with the 


production of obsessions, phobias, tics, etc. The same fundamental 
defect is found in external experiences, a diminution of the construc- 
tive power due to the primary insufficiency. 

The second part of the book is devoted to an interpretation of 


| 


the phenomena observed in the asthenias and to grouping and 
classifying experimental groups of syndromes in such a way as to 
show the unity of the psychic pathology and psychic function 
underlying the great complexity of the phenomena. The attempt 
is made to show the relationships rather than to attempt to explain 
the phenomena. 

In classifying psycho-pathological states the term dyspsychisms 


is used to include all disturbances of psychic function. These can 
be accidental and symptomatic or permanent and idiopathic. 
For the latter he proposes the term psychic miopragy. 

The third part of the book deals with therapy and some general 
conclusions. The importance of treating the physical conditions 
is emphasized first and then psychotherapeutic methods and tactics 
are discussed in relation to each form of dyspsychism. The object 


of all psychotherapy is conversion, the substitution of true ideas for 


false ones, a new belief. The importance of conversion and faith 
have long been realized by theologians but more or less neglected 


by psychologists. Belief is given a very prominent place among 
psychological phenomena. To it is attributed the force that 
mobilizes mind and body. For the author it takes the place given 
to the wish in the Freudian psychology and he does not discuss the 
influence of the wish in modifying the belief. Psychoanalysis is 
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grouped with suggestion, persuasion, reéducation, etc., as one of 
the partial methods which really have for an end conversion. The 
author does not find that the study of dreams gives any special 
information concerning dissociated subconscious mental activity 
(called automatisms by him and complexes in the Freudian ter- 
minology). 

The importance of avoiding any definite system of treatment 
and the necessity for careful study of each individual is emphasized 
frequently, any method being valuable which will help the individual 
to adapt himself to reality and to know his own powers and weak- 
nesses so that he may avoid situations which put too great a tax 
upon “the defective instrument which nature has given him.” 
Hexen D. Crarxe Kempr 


Rational Sex Ethics: Further Investigations. W.F.Rosie. Boston: 

Badger, 1919. Pp. 330. 

Sane Sex Life and Sane Sex Liting. H. W. Lone. Boston: 

Badger, 1919. Pp. 157. 

These two works contain advice on sexual conduct. Both are 
frank, in some parts they are more blunt than appears necessary. 
To the sexual anchoret parts of both books may appears disgusting, 
some may find nothing not already known to them, but ordinary 
men and women will discover facts applicable to their own sexual 
lives that many years of married (or other sex) experience may not 
teach them. Ignorance and prudishness need not be replaced by 
licentiousness, either mental or physical, and by obscenity, but 
they should be replaced by knowledge. The sex desires condition 
to such a great extent all, or most, of our actions, and sex relations 





are so important in art and literature and in religion that they can- 
not be disregarded by anyone pretending to have an interest in 
things as they are. 

Dr. Robie is an adherent of some of the Freudian doctrines, 
but not to those that he considers extreme. He uses a modified 
form of psychoanalysis to discover hidden “complexes,” and uses 
dream analysis for the same purpose. He recommends auto- 
erotic gratification for certain people under certain conditions, and 
would have the sexual life of the individual regulated so as to bring 
about in him the maximum of pleasure or happiness. 

Dr. Long’s book was first written for and in manuscript form 
was placed in the hands of those who sought his professional advice. 
After many readings it was prepared for publication, but in its 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


publication neither author nor publisher corrected proof in a 
proper manner for it is replete with errors in spelling and punctua- 
tion. The price of the work ($5.00) as compared with its size 
(157 pages) and ordinary binding would lead to the guess that 
the author is receiving from the publisher the equivalent of an 
office fee for each book that is sold. This method is commended 
to the consideration of all those psychologists who write books on 
applied psychology 

Long makes many assertions without explanations, and gives 
his opinions as if they were matters of fact. Perhaps at the present 
time when there is so much prejudice and misinformation about 
sexual functions, accuracy may have to be sacrificed in favor of 
positiveness, but since the book is dedicated to the medical profes- 
sion and to those who may read it under the direction of physicians 
it would have been better to be less positive about certain little 
understood phenomens 


SHEPHERD Ivory FRANZ 


NOTES AND NEWS 

THE present number of the BuLuetin, dealing with psycho- 
pathology, was prepared under the editorial direction of Dr. E. E. 
Southard, of the Harvard Medical School 

Tue May number of the Bu.tetin, dealing with comparative 
psychology, was prepared under the editorial direction of Professor 
W.S. Hunter, of the University of Kansas. 

Tue March number of the BuLLetin, dealing with social and 
religious psychology, was prepared under the editorial direction of 
Professor J. H. Leuba, of Bryn Mawr College. 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the marriage of Dr. Josephine 
5. Curtis, of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, and Dr. W. S. 
Foster, at present Major, Sanitary Corps, U. S. A. 

Tue following items have been taken from the Press: 

Dr. J. V. Breirweiser, professor of psychology and education 
at Colorado College, has been appointed associate professor of 
education in the University of California. 

Tue University of Minnesota has announced that five teaching 
fellowships will be awarded in the department of psychology. 
The conditions under which awards are to be made may be obtained 


from the chairman of the department. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor R. H. WHEELER, of the University of Oregon, has 
returned to take up his work at the University. 

Dr. F. L. Wetts, of the McLean Hospital, has been released 
from the Army and has returned to his position at that institution. 

Dr. Paut Carus, editor of the Open Court and the Monist, died 
on February 11, aged 68 years. 

Dr. James Drever has been appointed Coombe lecturer in 
psychology at the University of Edinburgh. 

Proressor J. R. ANGELL, of the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed chairman of the National Research Council, and 
will have duties for the year at the Council headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 








